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1775. Seventh month 24.—Having just finish- 
ed reading an exposition of the New Testament, 
I was led to consider, that, without care, we might 
adopt explanations contrary to the truth, and 
receive hurt, rather than benefit from our 
labours. 

There is too much of a disposition, in most 
people, to embrace tenets which they are zealous 
to maintain; and a writer, having formed his 
own system, is much inclined to such explana- 
tions as may enforce it, though, probably, with- 
out pereciving his own partiality in the case. 
To understand the Scriptures aright, we have 
certainly need of some divine illumination, a ray 
of that spirit by which they were inspired. This 
is the safest and most certain guide, and will 
assuredly so enlighten us, as to explain every 
thing necessary for our salvation. But since 
those books have been translated from one lan- 
guage to another, and all learned men do not 
agree in the import of the same words, probably 
some may have been translated with a significa. 
tion different from the original, and convey ideas 
that were not intended. By those who have a 
knowledge of the ancient languages, a dark text 
may sometimes have fresh light thrown upon it, 
and be rendered less obscure ; and the difference 
of opinions should at least have this good effect— 
to make us careful not to be over zealous about 
those things which we do not thoroughly under- 
stand. We have sufficient knowledge to guide 
us safe to the harbour of rest. The precepts laid 
down in Scripture to regulate our conduct, are 
plain, and easy to be understood. But the inqui- 
sitive mind of man is apt to be impertinently cu- 
rious, and search into those matters he was not 
designed to understand. This leads to natural 
reasoning on things that cannot be comprehended 
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by our natural faculties, and we get more and 
more bewildered in the mazes of perplexity and 
error. If we read the Scriptures with diligent 
attention, and compare one part with another, 
observing the general tendency throughout the 
whole, we should often see, more plainly than we 
do, the import of many texts, which, selected by 
themselves, seem hard to be understood. 

Seventh month 27.—It is good for us to be 
humbled under a sense of our own imperfections ; 
to feel our spirits broken and contrite before God, 
We have cause to follow the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion, to rejoice in tribulation, as it often brings us 
into humility of heart; and whatever tends to 
pull down self, should be received with thankful- 
ness. ‘The nature of man likes not to be brought 
low; and when the enemy of our souls cannot 
seduce us to gross acts of sin, he frequently en- 
deavours to exalt us with a glorying in our own 
perfections. Spiritual pride is one’of the worst 
evils that can befal us; it sets up with a notion 
of its own holiness, and leads from that humility 
which is so essentially necessary for us poor de- 
pendent mortals. 

If we take a view of our own state, a moment’s 
serious reflection must convince us of our weak- 
ness. What has enabled us to escape those 
sins which we have escaped, but the goodness of 
God, assisting us and guarding us from evil? 
Without Him, we have no power, no might of 
our own, that can preserve us. Surely, these 
considerations must check every approach towards 
pride, and engage us earnestly to pray to be kept 
before him in the innocence of little children. 

My spirits are often bowed under the awful 
consideration of the wretched state I should be 
in, unassisted with his divine power ; and earnest 
prayers ascend from the inmost recesses of my 
soul, that I may ever be preserved in humility 
and fear. Feeling the natural propensity of self 
to desire to be exalted, I have frequently received 
with thankfulness those dispensations which have 
caused severe mortification, and, under the pain- 
ful exercise of such trials, have, in deep humility, 
put up this petition from the bottom of my heart, 
that the Lord would neither let his hand spare, 
nor his eye pity, until his judgments had con- 
sumed every thing that was offensive in his sight, 
and the whole will was subjected to his power ; 
knowing that though his chastisements are for 
the present not joyous, but. grievous and hard to 
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be borne, yet they will work for our sanctification , newal of strength ; and, instead of sinkin 


| despair, pursue our warfare with fres 
Save me from myself, from that natural spirit | alacrity of mind. 


and redemption. 


that would rule within me; and preserve me by 
thy power, O Lord God. Keep me from think- 
ing more highly of myself than I ought to think. 
Let me see myself as thy penetrating eye beholds 
me. Bow my spirit in deep reverence and awful 
fear before thee, and grant that I may walk in 
that humility, which holds self in no esteem, but 
is ever ready to acknowledge thee, the Author of 
all good. Search me, O Lord, and try me, prove 
me, and know my ways, and if there be any secret 
sin, do thou it away. 

Tenth month 21.—The reproofs of affectionate 
friends are seldom levelled against trifles; they 
wish to save us from all unnecessary pain, and 
will hardly prevail with themselves to run the 
risk of giving us the least disgust about those 
things which seem not essentially important to 
our real happiness. If we search closely into 
ourselves, we shall, many of us, find that we have 
a greater repugnance to being told of those de- 
fects that hardly amount to faults, than of failings 
of more consequence : self-love seems to rise more 
powerfully, and we are apt to attribute it to some- 
thing else than good-will, when such things are 
mentioned. We know other actions to be of much 
more moment, and from making them the princi- 
pal object of our attention, are ready to conclude 
that a degree of jealousy operates on the minds 
of those who make lesser matters the object of 
eensure. But this is far from using the means 
necessary to be pursued for our benefit. Very 
trifling circumstances not only prepossess people 
in our favour, but frequently give them a better 
or a worse opinion of the cause in which we are 
engaged. ‘This being the case, we should endea- 
vour to think nothing beneath our notice, and to 
arrive at such an habitual circumspection, as may 
enable us to perform every action well, carefully 
guarding not only against essential errors, but 
against every thing that may occasion prejudice 
or unnecessary disgust. The observation of these 
lesser failings is likewise a means of preserving 
us in more humility, and keeping down that 
proud spirit, which is so apt to exalt itself, and 
draw from the watch-tower. 

Though we have sufficient reason to be humble, 
from the consideration of our inability, of our- 
selves, to perform the least action well, yet we 
are apt not to dwell in this frame; and | have 
sometimes thought that we should rather rejoice 
than be angry, at any thing that may bring us 
into this state of humiliation, and make us, in 
our own eyes, of no reputation. This state fre- 
quently raises strong cries in our hearts to God, 
that he would be pleased to forgivé us our past 
trespasses, and more powerfully support us in 
future, that we may not be vanquished by the 
enemy. And here, we are kept in a firm de- 
pendence upon God; and in praying fervently for 
the assistance of his grace, and shall find a re- 
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comet, his results were exceedingly accurate, and 
were so esteemed by Dr. Bowditch, who used 
them in calculating its elements. 
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{From the American Journal of Science and Arts. 
A brief Memoir of the late Waurer Fotg 
of Nantucket ; by WitasamM Mircuyyy, 
(Concluded from page 596.) 


In concert with several observers on the cop. 
tinent, among whom were Bowditch and Jeffersoy, 


ER, 


| he made special preparation to observe the be. 


ginning and end of the solar eclipse of 1806, tot) 
in Boston and nearly so at Nantucket. The day 
was cloudless and the results satisfactory. ; 

Probably the most valuable observations tha 
he ever made were those on the comet of 1807~ 
the first comet he had ever seen. On the firs: 
appearance of this body, he commenced taking , 
series of angular distances to the various fixe) 
stars near which it passed. These angles wer 
taken with a sextant, in the use of which he was 
very skilful. Having been in the habit for 
many years of adjusting this instrument for th 
seamen of his native town, no one could use jt 
more dexterously. His application to this work, 
as to every undertaking, was unremitting; he 
followed it through the whole period of its visi. 
bility, and in the latter part of autumn, while the 
comet was circumpolar, by obtaining angle: 
through the whole night above and below the 
pole, he was able to detect its parallax, as well as 
its motion and position. 

These observations were never published, and 
it now may be well doubted whether a vestige of 
his notes remains, the labour having been per- 
formed chiefly for his own gratification. The 
great comet of 1811 did not escape his attention, 
and his observations met with a better fate. He 
was induced to publish them in detail, and they 
were so numerous that the angles alone, when re- 
duced, occupied an entire page of a Boston news- 
paper. With his expertness in the use of the 
sextant, and the sharp nucleus of that beautiful 


In earlier life he had constructed a number of 
small telescopes; but at the age of fifty-four he 
undertook the construction of a reflector of con- 
siderable size, and finished it in the succeeding 
year. This telescope is a Gregorian, the larger 
speculum is five inches, and the smaller, one inch 
in diameter. Its focal length is five feet, with 
one eye-piece magnifying not less than three hun- 
dred. It is not mounted equatorially, nor has it 
any arrangement for measures ; but it is furnish- 
ed with rack work for slow azimuth and altitude 
movement. The stand is of oak and has four 
legs on the plan recommended by the elder 
Tulley, and it is exceedingly steady—illustrating 
the advantage of this method for firmness no less 
than safety. The tube is of sheet iron and very 
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peatly finished. The stand, which was made by 


the onl which was not formed 
8 his pnt ee n grinding the large specu- 
ri he dispensed entirely with the bed of hones, 
using the grinding powder after it was worn very 
fine on the pewter tool. In reference to its figure, 
there is doubt whether its curve is parabolic. He 
objected to that form and demonstrated that it is 
not the best except for objects whose distance is 
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mathematical periodicals of the day, solving the 
more difficult problems and proposing others. 
Among his correspondents in science, were Doc- 
tors Bowditch, Prince and Oliver, and President 
Jefferson. 

Having at different periods engaged in the study 
of the law and acted some years as an attorney, 
he received the appointment of judge of the 
county court, and so far as a profound regard to 


infinite. When the specula were finished, they | justice is concerned, no appointment could have 
were placed for trial in a rude tube of deal board | been more judicious. He knew nothing of dis- 


mounted on a temporary support and directed to 
the planet Jupiter ; and whatever may have been 
its subsequent performances, which were certainly 
no better than what might have been anticipated, 
—in the first trial its performance was astonish- 
ing. For light, distinctness of vision, and clear- 
ness of outline, it is scarcely surpassed by the 
larger and far more expensive instruments of the 
present day. While in this tube and with this 
temporary adjustment, he viewed the moon under 
favorable circumstances of weather, three days 
after the change, and detected that delicate thread 
of corpuscular light which was seen by Schréter 
in the early part of the year 1792 with a reflector 
of nearly the same size, and he described it 
almost in the words of the German astronomer, 
though he had never seen the paper of Schréter 
and knew nothing of the discovery. When the 
telescope was completed and mounted, his neigh- 
bours thronged his house to obtain a sight of the 
moon or other celestial objects, and although a 
severe tax upon him, he at all times gratified 
their wishes with the most enduring patience. 

On the occasion of the return of the Encke 
comet in 1829, when the theory of Encke was so 
strikingly verified, he became interested in the 
subject of a resisting medium, and for his own 
satisfaction constructed a set of tables for the 
determination of the place of the comet for any 
period past or future within the limit of a thou- 
sand years. The labour in the construction of 
these tables was immense; but with his usual 
untiring zeal and application, he accomplished it, 
before the comet was beyond the reach of the 
telescope. The figures made in this work were 
59 numerous that he often exhibited the sheets 
containing the rough computations as a curiosity. 
These tables he always declined publishing though 
often solicited to do so, and they remain to this 
day among the fragments of his industry. 

He kept for many years a meteorological jour- 
nal, using a barometer and thermometer of his 
own construction, both of which were remarkable 
for their accuracy. Indeed he was never satis- 
fied with the use of any instruments unless he was 
entirely confident of their utmost accuracy, and 
to be certain of this, he was compelled to form 
them with his own hand. In the prosecution of 
his meteorological inquiries he convinced himself 
of the truth of the gyratory theory of Redfield 
and defended it with energy. In the more vigor- 
ous period of his life, he was contributor to the 





simulation ; nothing could influence him from the 
straightest line of uprightness. In his morals 
and in his dealings with men, he seemed to know 
nothing but the exactness of his mathematics. 

He interested himself also in the politics of the 
day ; was a member of the legislature of his 
native state several years during the period of the 
most rabid party divisions. As in science so in 
politics, he was a friend of Jefferson, and belonged 
to the old democratic party, and was twice elected 
to Congress. While at Washington he was not 
unmindful of his favorite themes, and it was pro- 
verbial among his colleagues, that in the recess 
of the sittings or when his seat was vacant, he 
could always be found at the Patent Office. 

While his conscientiousness was a sufficient 
guaranty that no item of duty would for a mo- 
ment, under any circumstances, be neglected, we 
are not among those who believe that the square 
and dividers are adapted to political purposes, 
however desirable a measure of the exact may be 
in the government of men and policy of the state ; 
and the history of La Place is not the only com- 
ment upon this philosophy. 

In the most laborious investigations, his pa- 
tience was without limit. Nothing seemed capa- 
ble of diverting him from his purpose, nor were 
the wants of this life deemed of any consequence 
to him when engaged in the solution of a mechani- 
cal or mathematical problem. ‘Time was no ob- 
ject to him either in the prosecution of his own 
inquiries, or in imparting knowledge to his less 
learned neighbours and townsmen. But the 
object of this memoir is rather to commemorate 
the genius and acquirements of Folger than to 
comment upon his moral qualities. In reference 
to the latter, however, much might be said of his 
rigid virtues and abstemious habits ; and although 
like Count Rumford he seemed at times soured 
and disappointed that men did not conduct them- 
selves more in conformity with his own exact 
views, yet it was easy amid all this to perceive 
traces of good and benevolent impulses. He died 
on the 8th of the 9th month, 1849, at the age 
of 84. 





“Nothing repays the labour of the husband- 
man more fully than the willing soil—nothing is 
more grateful for his attention, or offers surer re- 
wards to patient industry, or to renewed attempts 
at improvement.” 
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For Friends’ Review. 
PRACTICE ABOVE PROFESSION. 


On looking over the “Friend” of last week, 
the following extract from an original communi- 
ration to that paper, arrested my attention, and 
the remarks appear so just, that I offer them for 
republication. Self righteousness and a denunci- 
atory spirit, are not indicative of the meekness of 
Christ. But to pray for those who, we believe, 
are in error, and to invite them to follow us, as 
we endeavor to follow Him, must be pleasing to 
our father in Heaven, as it is the result of that 
feeling which breathes peace on earth, good will 
towards men. It may not be amiss to state that 
the italics are as in the original. A. 


“Itis well worth the time and labor to read the 
works of George Fox, particularly his life and 
the epistles interspersed through it. Their uni- 
versal tenor breathes a spirit of pure Christian 
love and fervent concern for the salvation of 
souls, and for the maintenance of unfeigned hu- 
mility and fellowship among those who professed 
the same faith with himself. William Penn, 
who wrote from thorough knowledge of him, 
says, ‘ He was of an innocent life, no busybody, 
nor self-seeker, neither touchy nor critical. So 
meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, it 
was a pleasure to be in his company. He exer- 
cised no authority but over evil, and that every- 
where and in all; but with love, compassion, and 
long-suffering. A most merciful man, as ready to 
forgive, as wnapt to take or give an offence. 
Thousands can truly say, he was of an excellent 
spirit and savor among them, and because there- 
of the most excellent spirits loved him with an 
unfeigned and unfading love.’ Notwithstanding 
his excellent spirit the enemy who sought to 
‘hinder the work of God, and disquiet the peace 
of the church, and chill the love of his people to 
the truth, and one to another, stirred up oppo- 
nents to him. ‘In all these occasions, he bore 
all their weakness and prejudice, and returned 
not reflection for reflection, but forgave them 
their weak and bitter speeches, praying for them 
that they might have a sense of their hurt, and 
see the subtlety of the enemy to rend and divide, 
and return unto their first love that thought no 
all.’ What a happy change would it effect for 
the Society everywhere, did this spirit of restor- 
ing love prevail throughout all ranks, that leads 
those whose minds are thoroughly imbued with it 
to pray for those who have got wrong, instead of 
cherishing a denunciatory spirit that would drive 
men still further from the Truth. William Penn 
proceeds: ‘And truly I must say, that though 
God had visibly clothed him with a Divine pre- 
ference and authority, and indeed his very pre- 
sence expressed a religious majesty, yet he never 
abused it, but held his place in the church of God 
with great meekness, and a most engaging humil- 
ity and moderation. For upon all occasions, 
like his blessed Master, Ae was a servant fo all, 
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esi 
holding and exercising his eldership in the inyis. 
ible power that had gathered them; with rever. 
ence to the Head, and care over the body, ay, 
was received only in that spirit and power og 
Christ, as the first and chief elder in this aop. 
who as he was therefore worthy of double hono, 
so for the same reason it was given by the faith, 
ful of this day ; because his authority was inway4 
and not outward, and that he got it, and kept jt, 
by the love of God and power of an endless life. 
His extraordinary character is worthy of conten. 
plation, and the blessed Holy Spirit by which he 
was actuated, to be obeyed, that its heavenly jp. 
fluence and rule may more universally prevail, 
softening the hearts of brethren and sisters wit) 
Christian charity towards one another. For what 
will signify our earnestness for the support of 
our principles, unless it is accompanied by tho 
love of God, and the undissembled love of the 
brethren? ‘If ye bite and devour one another,’ 
said the apostle, ‘take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another.’ ” 





THE WAYS OF THE SQUIRREL. 
BY RUSTICUS. 


I never see a squirrel working his wire tread. 
mill in everlasting but futile efforts to escape, 
but I feel my choler rise against the poor little 
captive’s heartless and witless owner. Abominat- 
ing all kinds of restraint myself, I make it an 
absolute law never to enthrala living being. 
True that some animals, as well as men, beara 
prison better than others : a dormouse, for in- 
stance, will roll himself in a ball, curl his tail 
over his neck, and doze away his days in stolid 
resignation, if not absolute comfort; liberty is 
lost, but the loss is so small he hardly feels it. 
If at large, enjoying freedom to the utmost, he 
would dive into some cozy dormitory of his own 
making, roll himself in 2 ball, curl his tail over 
his neck, and doze just after the same fashion. 
Again, a tortoise is soon stupidly at home in his 
prison: he is too phlegmatic to care about the 
matter; give him sunshine and leaves, and keep 
him out of the rain, and he submits to his fate 
with a very good grace ; but this is nature: he 
had nothing more than leaves and sunshine, and 
shelter from the wet, when he was at large, and 
he wanted nothing more. How different with 
the squirrel! There are no bounds to the large- 
ness of his liberty, no limits to its enjoyment. 
Heartless, I say, heartless and witless is the man 
who can take pleasure in the possession of such 3 
captive. ae 

I have spent hours in watching the squirrel in 
his native woods, and that is the way to study 
nature. How much more knowledge do we gai 
from the actions of the living than from the mea 
surements of the dead! Your professed natural- 
ist dotes on the skin and the bone; [I love the 
living being. Skin and bone are the husk, life 
the kernel. Then, again, skin and bone cannot 
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t at without killing. I have tried both— 
the killing and the observing. I look back on 
the killing without a ray of satisfaction, whilst 
the observing hasadded some of the most cherish- 
ed treasures in memory’s storehouse. When I 
want a lesson in natural history, when I want to 
pry into the private life of beast, bird, fish, or 
insect, I lie in wait to watch their proceedings. 
My garments are colored after nature—green, 
gray, or brown— and I stand, sit, or lie perfectly 
still. It is a good plan to sprawl at full length 
on the ground, raising the head only, and resting 
the chin on the hands. In this position I have 
watched birds building their nests and feeding 
their young within three yards of my face. It is 
marvellous how soon animals are reconciled to 
the presence of a motionless object. In this 
position I have often watched the squirrels at 
Bushbridge, Cobham, and Esher. ‘hese very 
amusing creatures seem to have a good deal of 
pleasure as well as business on hand. When on 
the ground—as on the lawn before the house at 
Bushbridge—they will often frisk and play like 
lambs, and seem to take special pleasure in teas- 
ing the birds. It constantly happens that a 
thrush or blackbird will emerge from beneath 
some evergreen, and hop into an open space, at- 
tracted perhaps by a worm he sees on the closely- 
shaven turf. As certainly as he does so a squir- 
rel dashes at him, and compels him to return 
faster than he came, uttering, if a blackbird, that 
sharp, half angry, half frightened series of notes 
so distinetive of his kind, and often ending in a 
whistle as he gains the shelter of a neighboring 
laurel. In firwoods, too, I have noticed the ma- 
neuvres of the squirrel on the ground: there the 
turf, anything but lawn-like, often abounds with 
long bents, last year’s flower-stalks, and also with 
loose fragments of dead grass which are blown 
about by the wind. The history of these wan- 
dering fragments is on this wise: a moth lays its 
egg on the upright flower-stalk of the grass; the 
grub proceeding from this egg crawls down the 
stalk, and feeds on the root and crown of the plant, 
just at the surface of the ground. Rooks have a 
great relish for this grub as soon as he is large 
enough and fat enough for a mouthful ; and these 
cunning birds know well enough where to find 
him by the sickly color of the plant he is killing; 
so they pluck up the plant, and send it adrift, 
and then devour the grubs. Well, to return to 
the squirrel—I have seen him collecting both 
the bents and these dried wandering fragments ; 
the bents he nibbles off close to the ground, but 
the dried fragments want nothing but picking up. 
When he has collected as much as he can com- 
fortably carry, he mounts one of the pines, and 
takes it to the nest he is building right up at the 
top. Now the squirrel seldom lays the foundation of 
its nest, or drey, as we call it, but generally pos- 
sesses himself of a last year’s bird’s-nest, giving 
the preference to that of a magpie, probably on 
account of the garniture of them with which that 
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bird is often pleased to protect her progeny. 
There is great animosity between the squirrel and 
the magpie, and this appropriation of the magpie’s 
nest by the squirrel may perhaps have something 
todo with it. So many of my neighbors talk of 
squirrels building their dreys, that I presume 
this appropriation of an old bird’s-nest is not in- 
variable ; but I can speak positively to this fact 
in the instances I have examined. The nest is 
not always a magpie’s; a cushat’s or a crow’s 
will occasionally answer his purpose. Still, there 
is generally a good deal of new material; sticks 
for the outworks, dried grass, dried moss for the 
interior, and the bottom is lined with fur comb- 
ed from the belly of the female—a habit common 
to many rodent animals, and perfectly well known 
to every schoolboy who rejoices in the possession 
of tame rabbits. The general figure of the drey 
is oval, after the fashion of a long-pod’s nest, but 
without the symmetry of that beautiful structure; 
the domed top and cup-shaped bottom are tolera- 
bly compact, but all round the middle the fabric 
seems loosely put together, and the squirrels pass 
in and out at various parts, and in rough 
weather they always close the hole behind 
them. 

Our country people thoroughly believe that 
squirrels are paired for life; but this is a point 
very difficult to settle. Such a faith is rather 
shaken in my own individual instance by the ex- 
citing love-chase I have so often witnessed in the 
spring. I have known this chase continue for 
hours, and very beautiful it is. The lover will 
pursue the object of his choice to the very sum- 
mit of the highest larch: the female ascends the 
trunk spirally, coyly keeping out of sight of her 
swain : then she will descend, leaping from bough 
to bough, till at last she runs along a slender, 
drooping branch to the end, and boldly throws 
herself off, spreading out her legs and tail to the 
utmost—the branch, which had yielded slightly 
beneath her feet, instantly recovering its position 
as she falis like a floating leaf—and alights un- 
scathed and unscared some twenty fect below 
amid the leafy spray of a neighboring tree. 
Away she scampers, as if for life; gains the 
trunk, and climbs it as before. Her lover follows 
with untiring energy, takes the same leaps, and 
makes the same ascents. Sometimes the fugitive 
pauses, hidden mayhap by the huge trunk, or 
amid the tender green leaves of some patriarchal 
beech. Her lover pauses, too, in an attitude of 
profound attention, listening and watching to 
eatch the slightest rustle or movement. Again 
she moves, again his bright eye detects her, again 
the chase goes on. All this seems a little out of 
joint with the prosy man-and-wife kind of life 
these little creatures have the credit of leading ; 
but I leave the matter entirely in the hands of 
the learned. 

Of course it is next to impossible to peep into 
a drey when the little baby squirrels first come 
to town; but I once had the extraordinary good 
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fortune to get hold of three young squirrels on 
the very day they were born. The mother was 
caught and caged only a week before, and the 
little ones might be said to have been born on 
the tread-wheel. They were mere squabs, and 
their tailsso short that no one could suppose 
them destined to become such ornamental bushes 
as they certainly are when the wearer has arrived 
at years of discretion. 1 tried to rear these little 
creatures, but did not succeed. The mother 
neglected them from the first, and had she been 
left alone, would soon have killed them by the 
perpetual rotation of her wiry prison. 1 took 
them away from her, made a flannel nest for 
them, and fed them with warm milk by means of 
a quill, the small end of which was covered with 
wash leather. They lived but one day. I knew 
un instance in which a squirrel was actually 
brought up in this way by hand, and became as 
familiar as a cat, never making any attempt to 
escape or to avoid the company of persons whom 
it knew. 

The squirrel’s dietary consists of fir-cones, 
nuts, acorns, beechmast, peas, beans, haws, and 
the bark and young shoots of trees in spring and 
early summer. Fir-cones are a standing dish, 
and where squirrels abound you will scarcely find 
a cone that does not show the marks of their 
teeth. I believe the seeds alone are eaten, except 
in cases of extreme hunger. I have seen the 
little fellows at work on the cones both on the 
trees and on the ground, and have positively as- 
certained that the scales are commonly rejected. 
The squirrel will often cause the cone to fall by 
nibbling it while still hanging on the bough, but 
he prefers pulling it quite off, and will sit erect 
on his haunches, holding the cone in his fore-feet, 
which he uses as adroitly as hands. Comforta- 
bly settled in this posture, he will gnaw away at 
the base of the cone, allowing the scales to fall 
from his mouth, and munching a seed, when he 
can get at one, with much satisfaction. In 
watching such an operation a spy-glass is of great 
use. All the other seeds they not only devour 
in season, but hoard up in vast stores in the hol- 
low trunks of decaying trees. And what is very 
remarkable, these stores are not the work of an 
individual or a family, but when a tree is found 
with a convenient cavity, more than one pair 
or one family of squirrels will use it as a store- 


house. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WORLD RIPENING FOR PEACE. 


History, if studied aright, would show a 
gradual, steady ripening of the public mind for 
the adoption of a pacific policy. Few suspect 
how much has already been done in the way of 
such a preparation; but a review of what war 
once was, and what it now is, of general opinion 
and practice on this subject from the infancy of | 
our race to the present time, would fully con- 





firm the position, that more than half the work | 


ee 
of its utter extinctiom is already accomplish, 
This opens far too wide a field for us to explore 
at present; and we barely call attention to 4}, 
inquiry as one of great interest, importance 
encouragement. 

Civil government, with its various contriyanes: 
for the peaceful adjustment of disputes betyey 
individuals, was at its outset an effort analogoys 
to what we are attempting for nations; ani}. 
grand principles have, from time immemori,) 
been extending wider and wider, until they hay, 
actually superseded the practice of war, the yy. 
tal arbitrament of the sword, between a countle« 
multitude of minor states that used to rely, « 
nations still do, on some form of war for the got. 
tlement of their controversies. Thus has th; 
sword been taken out of the hands first of jy}. 
viduals, next of petty chieftains, and finally ¢; 
large communities incorporated as kingdoms or 
confederacies, until the assumed right of war js, 
by universal consent and usage, restricted now ty 
independent nations. Combination has supers. 
ded war by regular processes of law, by codes 
and courts, that perform for associated communi. 
ties essentially the same office of equitable, peace- 
ful adjustment, as for individuals. 

This general idea, though crudely conceived, 
and very imperfectly carried into practice, lay at 
the bottom of the Amphictyonic Uouncil, th: 
Acheean League, and other peaceful substitutes 
for war in Ancient Greece. The same mighi be 
said of various leagues in modern times, such as 
the Hanseatic League, the Swiss Confederacy, 
and many others, like our own Union of thirty 
sovereignties called States. They are all pro- 
gresssive developments of the simple, yet wide- 
extending principle for which we contend—the 
application of law, with its appropriate forms ot 
justice, to the largest as well as to the smallest 
communities, to nations as to individuals. 

This idea, the germ of the world’s ultimate 
pacification under a system of law, we find in 
past ages working, though vaguely and darkly 
enough in the mind of many a statesman, philoso- 
pher and philanthropist. 1t was thus with Henry 
IV. of France, and his chief minister, Sully: 
with St. Pierre, and his admirer and imitator on 
this subject, Rousseau ; with Leibnitz, that uni- 
versal genius, and many others down to our own 
day. The idea is now at work more widely 
among the leading minds of Christendom ; aud 
its truth, simplicity and efficacy must insure Its 
triumph, at no very distant day, over the blin‘ 
and brutal system of miscalled justice, embodied 
in the custom of war. Though scouted now as 4 
piece of quixotic philanthropy, it is yet to become 
an acknowledged axiom of international law and 
policy for the whole world. 

Here is a field of curious inquiry ; and we 
wish some of our antiquarian friends, some Hallam 
of peace, would expiore it, and bring to light the 
interesting and instructive facts which now lie 
concealed under the rubbish of so many ages ! 


and 
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the English farmer. If this is so, protective 
duties are not his only hope and remedy. I have 
not visited every part of England, nor have I ever 
examined every implement of agriculture in use 
there, but from what I have seen, I have not 
found the mode and manner of tillage there so 
scientific nor economical as it might be, nor as 
might reasonably have been expected from the 
reputation English farmers enjoy as agricul- 
turists. 

Not many years ago, I passed the seasons of 
seed time and harvest in one of the best wheat- 
growing districts, in Staffordshire, England. I 
had therefore an opportunity of seeing how these 
important operations were there performed. I 
never saw less than three, and many times I saw 
four and five horses drawing, at a slow pace, 
single plow. Most American farmers would have 
plowed the same land, equally as well, and in half 
the time, with a pair of horses. But to do so, of 
course, an American plow also would be neces- 
sary. Then two, three, and even four horses 
were employed to draw a harrow, and frequently 
have I seen as many as eight drawing a spiked 
roller. Now these horses are only kept at a great 
expense, far greater than in this country, where 
provender is less valuable. Let the English 
farmer, then, either improve his implements of 
tillage, so that they can be worked with less 
power, or increase the speed of his horses, so that 
more can be done in the same time, and an im- 
provement and a gain will be effected, which will, 
to a certain extent, relieve him from the ruinous 
effects of the present anti-protection policy. This 
will most certainly be the result. In America, 
we have been led into improvements and expedi- 
ents of every kind to meet the high price of 
labour. The English will find it necessary to 
resort to these same improvements and expedi- 
ents to meet the low prices of which they now so 
bitterly complain. 

But this will be difficult and mortifying to the 
English, they have such a nofion of solidity and 
stability. They seem to have also an extraordi- 
nary reverence for certain old customs and prac- 
tices. In that part of England referred to, wheat 
is commonly reaped with the sickle, at an ex- 
pense of twelve to fifteen shillings sterling. Oats 
are mown with a naked scythe, and then “ taken 
out,” as it is called, by the hands, and so bound 
into bundles. The scythe and snath resemble 
those used by us twenty years ago. 

I remember having tried to explain the con- 
struction and operation of our grain cradle to one 
of their farmers. As soon as I had made him 
understand it was but little more than a simple 
scythe and snath, he at once saw what I meant, 
and said he would show me one. We repaired 
to his plow house, and he brought out a very 
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barbarism and blood. We need these Antiqui- 
ties of Peace, these latent and long-buried germs 
of the policy we recommend, dug up from the 
Balbecs and Palmyras, the Herculaneums and 
Ninevehs of war. It will yet be found and 
acknowledged, that the wisest, most far-seeing 
minds in past ages have, even while supporting 
the war-system, caught glimses of the very prin- 
ciple and system for which the friends of peace 
are now contending. Their conceptions were 
crude, and accompanied with many prevalent 
errors; but they were obviously groping after 
the truth, and struck out now and then, a spark 
to shed here and there a flickering ray along the 
future pathway of the world’s permanent peace.— 
Friend of Peace. 





















































For Friends’ Review. 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 


The manufacturer or labourer, whatever his 
calling may be, whose profits are small, or who 
must run the race with keen and vigilant compe- 
titors, can scarcely hope for success if he neglects 
to avail himself of the advantages that may be 
offered in the way of improved machinery. It 
will not suffice to rely upon his industry alone, 
when those around him are multiplying the re- 
sults of equal industry, five, ten or a hundred 
fold, by bringing their ingenuity, or that of others 
to their aid. 

We, who spend the prime of our days pent up 
in a large city in the midst of hurried avocations, 
are very apt to picture to ourselves the comforts 
of that period, when—having amassed wealth, 
and become tired of business—we shall retire 
into the country, and have little to do but enjoy 
its quietness, live upon the results of our early 
industry, breathing an uncontaminated atmos- 
phere among nature’s green fields and forests, 
listening to the music of birds, cultivating the 
domestic affections, and endeavoring to train our 
spirits for heaven. 

Thus, it is not strange that even the citizen 
who habitually hears much of the rise and fall of 
cotton, the demand for freights and the price of 
stocks, should frequently have his attention drawn 
to the comfort and good thrift of the farmer, to 
whose labour he feels that he is indebted for all 
the bread that he eats, and whose neighbor and 
companion he is hoping one day to be. 

_ This may be my excuse for offering the follow- 
ing extract to the Review. I find it in this 
month’s number of the American Agriculturist, 
and apprehend that operatives of more than one 
kingdom may derive practical hints from its peru- 
sal, The writer appears to be a resident of the 
state of New York, who had travelled in England. 
¥. 


From what few observations I have been able 
to make on the husbandry of England, I am con- 
vinced that the repeal of the corn laws is not the 


only cause of the present embarrassed situation of 





antique scythe and snath, the latter armed with 
a switch or spring, the office of which was to 
throw the grain round, as the scythe cut it. This 
was the only grain cradle he had ever seen! 
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If what I have said is over-drawn, that is, if I 
have endeavoured to put American husbandry 
above that of England, [am misunderstood. If 
we excel the English in any of our labour-saving 
machines and implements, it is, without doubt, 
beeause we have been constrained to it by the 
low price of produce and the high price of labour 
in this country. AsI said before, to meet the 
reduced prices of corn in England, her agricul- 
turists will have to adopt the same expedients. 
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In the notice given last week, of the proceedings 
in the New York Yearly Meeting, mention was 
made of an effort on the part of Friends in Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting, to establish a select school in 
that newly settled district, on the manual labour 
system. This subject, as already observed, was not 
acted upon by the Yearly Meeting, yet the underta- 
king was highly approved by those who expressed 
their sentiments onthe case. The Quarterly Meet- 
ing in question, is located in the state of Michigan, 
not far from the Ohioline. This state is well known 
to have been but recently reclaimed from the pri- 
meval forest ; and of course the occupants are gene- 
rally subject to the privations and hardships inci- 
dent to a new settlement; and these difficulties, as 
far as they affect the education of youth, must press 
with peculiar force upon the members of our Society. 
The effort of Friends there, to provide a seminary 
in which their youth may be educated, under 
teachers of their own persuasion, and in a manner 
consistent with their principles and practice, is cer- 
tainly worthy of commendation and encouragement. 

After the subject was introduced into the Yearly 
Meeting, the Editor had a conference witha Friend 
of that Quarter, and obtained from him a copy of 
the minutes, to which allusion has been made, from 
which we transcribe the following : 

“ At Adrian Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held 
Third mo. 28th, 1849. 

“The Committee on Education made the following 
report, viz. that they have attended to the appoint- 
ment, and would propose the following for the Quar- 
terly Meeting’s consideration, viz : 

“In order to carry out the recommendation of the 
Society of Friends, and the views of its concerned 
members in relation to the guarded and religious 
education of our children, we would propose the 
following plan for consideration, viz : 

“That the oe Meeting appoint a Com- 
mittee of such Friends as feela sense of the im- 
portance of such a measure, to act under its sanc- 
tion in soliciting subscriptions and donations for the 
purpose (should the necessary amount be obtain- 
ed) of purchasing a suitable tract of land near 
some branch of the Quarterly Meeting, on which to 
erect such buildings as would be necessary and 


proper, in accordance with the funds obtained, ;, 
which to open a school on something like the). 
lowing general principles. Cs ” 

“Ist. The Superintendent and Teachers employ. 
ed, to be such as are considered consistent and ¢}. 
emplary members of the Society of Friends. 

“2d. The pupils to be required to comply strict]y 
with the rules and regulations established by 1), 
Trustees or Committee of the Quarterly Meeting 

‘3d. In order to reduce theexpense of board any 
tuition as much as practicable, the System of Manys! 
labor to be introduced as far as may appear bes; 
and way open for it. 

“Lastly, The whole to be under the care and jp. 
spection of a visiting Committee, to be appointed 
by the Quarterly Meeting, which Committee show) 
make an annual report to the meeting in relation to 
the condition of the School and Farm, and the genes 
ral interests of the same.” 

A committee was accordingly separated to solicit 
subscriptions and donations for the purpose of 
rasing the funds which are necessary for carrying 
this plan in to effect. .* 

It will be observed that this minute is dated up. 
wards of a year ago; and the Editor was informed 
that subscriptions to the amount of two thousand 
dollars, have been made by Friends within Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting ; but from the situation in which 
they are placed, and the relative smallness of their 
number, they are induced to look to the liberality of 
their Friends who are more abundantly favoured 
with the means, for assistance in the completion of 
the undertaking. 

{t appears that a farm, of three hundred and 
thirty acres, suitable for the purpose in view, isnow 
offered for sale at a price of five thousand dollars, 
which Friends would gladly purchase if they were 
in possession of the means. 

As the school is to be conducted upon the manual 
labour plan, it is probable that if the expense of its 
original establishment was paid, its advantages 
might be rendered attainable, without further drafts 
on public liberality, to a large part of the youth 
within their limits The benefitsof seminaries in 
which attention to mechanical and agricultural em- 
ployments should alternate with literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, do not appear to be duly appreciated 
in this country. 

The great majority of our race, and more partic- 
ularly in newly settled districts, must rely for the 
necessaries and comforts of life upon the labour of 
their hands ; and it is of importance that young 
people should be early accustomed to that species 
of independence which they must eventually as- 
sume—that of supplying their wants by their own 
industry. There are probably no people more care- 
ful to provide their children with such education 
as will qualify them for respectable ;positions in 
life, than the Society of Friends; and to attain this 
object, without abandoning the habit of self reliance, 
there is probably no kind of seminary so available, 
as one in which the industry of the pupils is cal- 
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culated to defray the principal, if not the total ex- 


Oa of that character possess a twofold ad- 
vantage. They tend to establish habits of industry, 
by accustoming the pupils to the regular occupation 
of their time; and those pupils are, or may be, 
learning the business on which they are to depend 
for a livelihood, at the same time that they are ac- 
quiring the elements of science and literature. 

Reverting to the Adrian Seminary it may be re- 
marked, that as we must look to settlements of 
recent formation, and where wealth is sparingly 
diffused, for the successful establishment and sup- 
port of manual labour schools, we would warmly 
recommend that institution to the favour and patron- 
age of wealthy and liberal minded Friends. Com- 
munications addressed to Ansel Rogers, Rollin, 
Mich., would receive attention. 





Dante, WEBSTER AND THE SOCIETY OF FrrIENDs.— 

A letter from Danie] Webster to the citizens of 
Newburyport, as inserted in a number of public 
papers, contains the following paragraph: 


“No people are more opposed to slavery than the 
people of Pennsylvania. We know, especially, that 
that great and respectable part of her population, 
the Friends, have borne their testimony against it 
from the first. Yet they create no excitement ; 
they seek not to overthrow or undermine the con- 
stitution of their country. They know that firmness, 
steadiness of principle, a just moderation, and un- 
conquerable ee are the virtues, the prac- 
tice of which is most likely to correct whatever is 
wrong in the constitution of the social system. No 
doubt there are sometimes to be found Friends 
subject to the frailty of desiring to become con- 
spicuous, or to the influence of a false sentiment- 
ality, or borne away into an atmosphere flickering 
between light and darkness, by the puffs of the 
transcéfdental philosophy. But that is not a ma- 
lady of the great body. They remain of sound and 
disposing minds ank memories. [ am misled by 
authority which ought not to mislead, if it be not 
true that that great body approves the sentiment to 
which I have given utterance on the floor of the 


Senate,” 

The Senator certainly spoke without book, when 
he hazarded the assertion that the sentiments which 
he uttered on the floor of the Senate were approved 
by the great body of Friends. He has not informed 
us on what authority he founds his opinion. Per- 
haps he does nui know, that in the Society of 
F riends there are regularly constituted bodies, whose 
duty t is, when circumstances are believed to re- 
quire it, to appear on behalf of the Society; and 
when such bodies do appear before the public, or 
the legislative or executive authorities, the senti- 
ments which they express may be considered as 
those of the Society. Now if Daniel Webster can 
produce a declaration favourable to his avowed 
®pinions on the floor of the Senate, emanating from 
“uch constituted body, it will be something to his 
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purpose. But I hazard little in saying that no 
declaration of the kind alluded to has ever appeared ; 
and speaking, not for the society, but as an indi- 
vidual, I confidently predict that no such declara- 
tion will ever appear. 

However disposed the Society of Friends has 
always been to yield a passive obedience to the 
laws, however unjust or oppressive, they have not 
failed to employ their influence with the legislative 
authorities to procure such modifications of the laws, 
as will secure to the coloured race the protection to 
which they are entitled. The efforts of Pennsyl- 
vania Friends to obtain the needful enactments, 
securing the free people of this commonwealth from 
being carried into slavery upon false pretences, are 
well known. A few months only have passed, 
since a forcible remonstrance was presented, by 
Friends of Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, to 
the Legislature at Harrisburg, against the repeal of 
certain sections of a law, for the prevention of kid- 
napping, which they in conjunction with others had 
been instrumental in procuring. It is, therefore, 
not very probable that they generally approve of 
the bill which Senator Webster professes his readi- 
ness to support, by which the freedom of every 
colored person, in every free state of the Union, 
would be placed at the disposal of a host of officers, 
without restraint and without accountability, and 
from whose decision there would be no available 
appeal. Though the well known principles of 
Friends lead to a passive submission to the consti- 
tution and laws of the country, yet their practice 
from the first rise of the society has always been 
to refuse an active co-operation with legal enact- 
ments which they judged incompatible with their 
moral and religious duty, and quietly submit to the 
penalty. And believing as they now do, that 
slavery is irreconcilable with the precepts and 
spirit of the gospel, Senator Webster can reasonably 
expect no support from them, when he advocates 
the opinion that the friends of order and law in the 
free states are bound to afford their assistance in the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. Deploring the existence 
of slavery in any part of the Union, a reluctant and 
unresisting submission to the laws provided for the 
reclamation of fugitives from servitude, is all that 
can be asked of us, and all that will be yielded by 
the consistent professors of Quakerism. 

But the bill which the Massachusetts senator 
professes a readiness to support, does not simply 
provide for the reclamation of fugitives from labour, 
but greatly endangers the liberties of those who 
are legally free. The law of 1793, of which he 
speaks in such complacent terms, is well known 
to have been used asa means of reducing free per- 
sons of colour to slavery, upon the charge of having 
escaped from the service of their masters. More 
than thirty years ago, the Meeting for Sufferings at 
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Philadelphia applied to our own legislature for 
some legal redress of the grievances authorized by 
this act. To assert that the Friends of Philadel- 
phia, generally approve an enactment, still more 
hazardous to the freedom of this injured class, is to 
contradict not only their often repeated declara- 
tions, but their strenuous exertions for the last 
twenty years. And we have sufficient evidence 
that Friends in other places, are as sensitive in re- 
gard to the rights of the African race, as they are 
in Philadelphia or its vicinity. I have yet to learn 
that that part of his speech was approved by any 
member or professor of this Society. 

The opinion which he avows, that the Wilmot 
proviso is needless and useless, because slavery, if 
left to the operation of natural laws, can never be 
planted in New Mexico, is so completely opposed 
to general experience, that its imputed approval, 
by the body of Friends, is a meagre compliment to 
their sagacity. Why do the advocates of slavery 
extension insist upon leaving a large part of the 
newly acquired territory open to the intrusions of 
slavery, but because they desire and expect, in that 
event, to people it with slaveholders and doves? 
The opposition to the admission of California, ia | 
evidently owing to its anti-slavery constitution ; 
and the undisguised effort to establish the doctrine 
that slavery is not prohibited in New Mexico, by 
any law now in force, proves beyond contradiction 
or doubt, that the leaders of the South have no 
fears of the exclusion of slavery from their new 
dominions, by any other laws than the laws of the 
land. 

It is scarcely possible to doubt, and in fact is not 
doubted by the combatants at Washington, that 
the question whether the land wrested from Mexico 
is to be occupied by a free or a servile population, 
must depend upon the extension or exclusion of 
the Jefferson ordinance of 1787, over that territory. 
Disclaiming all authority to speak on behalf of the 
society at large, I cannot conceive that any well-in- 
formed member of that society, or any other person, 
who duly appreciates the demoralizing and benumb- 
ing influence of slavery, and who with anenlightened 
understanding regards the virtue, the happiness or 
the prosperity of the United States, would approve 
of a policy which is calculated to extend the blight | 
of slavery to the shores of the Pacific. Such, in 
the opinion of many, in and out of the Society of 
Friends, is the tendency of the policy which the 
Massachusetts senator advocates. 

It is not the design of this journal to take part 
in questions of a merely political character, or to 
criticise the opinions or conduct of public men, any | 
further than the great interests of morality ot 
religion are concerned. And viewing the present 
contest as one, upon the decision of which the 
worldly happiness of millions of the present and 


— 


future generations may depend, we cannot but >,- 
gard it with serious apprehensions, and must }» 
permitted to enter our solemn protest against | 
attempt to affix upon the character of Friends ay 
imputation of supporting or giving countenanee t 
a policy, subversive of the rights of a dependen 
class, and destructive to the best interests ang 
future prospects of this great and growing republic. 
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A letter dated at Spiceland, Indiana, the 4), 
inst., from our beloved friend Benjamin Seebohy, 
to a friend in this city, informs us that he and hi 
companion were there industriously employed jy 
visiting the meetings, Quarterly, Monthly and 
others, within that extensive Yearly Meeting. 





It would be well that our friends who favour us 
with notices of marriages or deaths, should remen- 
ber, that as we are desirous that every thing of tha: 
character which appears in the Review should |, 
quite correct, it is necessary that we should have « 
responsible signature to such notice. Communi 
cations are sometimes received respecting mar 
riages or deaths, without signatures and without in- 
formation whether the parties were members or not. 
In such cases, our correspondents will readily per- 
ceive the propriety of our declining their insertion, 


In our 37th number was introduced a brief notice 
of the decease of that valuable and devoted minis 
ter of the gospel, Hannah C. Backhouse ; but the 
following more extended account of her death and 
character, being received from a correspondent, wi 
gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of insert 
ing it. 

Diep,—On the 6th of Fifth month last, at her 
residence near Darlington, Hannan CHapMan Back- 
Housk, in the 64th year of her age. Our beloved 
friend was the daughter of Joseph Gurney, a mue! 
esteemed minister of our Society. Her natural er 
dowments were remarkable, and having been im- 
proved by judicious cultivation, eminently fitted her 
to adorn the social circle. Happily she early su 
mitted to the restraining influences of the Spirit o! 
Truth, and the talents which had been entrusted t 
her were devoted, at the cost of frequent sacrifices 
of personal comfort, to the service of Him by whom 
they had been bestowed. In company with her hus- 
band, our late beloved friend Jonathan Backhouse, 
she visited this country, where she was for some 
yeais engaged in religious service, endearing herse!' 
to many by abundant evidence of dedication to the 
service of her Divine Master, by cheerful submis 
sion to the trials incident to her mission, and by the 
gentleness and unaffected humility which she man: 
fested in social intercourse. Subsequently she wes 
engaged in many, and sometimes arduous services 
in her own land, and in the discharge of her varied 
duties became greatly beloved by all classes o! pe™ 
sons to whom she was known. For some yeats he! 
health had been precarious ; yet there had been !at- 
terly but little apparent cause to apprehend that the 
close of life was at hand. On the night of the oth 
ult., she experienced a severe attack of disease, an¢, 
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ensuing, expired about noon the day fol- 
During this brief illness her mind was 
Ithough from the difficulty of articulation 
little was expressed. To a beloved sister she re- 
marked, “ the approach of death!” and when it 
was said in reply, ‘it will be no dark valley to thee,” 
she responded with a smile and a look of inexpres- 
sible sweetness. 

The funeral took place on First day, the 12th of 
last month, when the esteem in which she was 
held was manifested by the assembling of a great 
concourse of persons of different religious denomi- 
nations. After a brief testimony at the grave, a 
large and solemn meeting was held in the Meeting 
House, where several Friends were engaged in the 
ministry; and the belief is expressed that the im- 
pressions then made will remain through many sue- 
ceeding years in the hearts of not a few who were 
present. 

——, At his residence in Smithfield, R. I., on 
the 5th ult., Joan Jenks, a valued member of Provi- 
dence Monthly Meeting, in the 81st year of his age. 
He was for many years engaged in a seafaring life, 
and was naturally of a cheerful and lively dispo- 
sition. It was not until he had passed the meridian 
of his days, that from a sense of religious duty he 
was drawn to the attendance of our meetings for 
worship; and by submitting to the convictions of 
the Holy Spirit, he was cheered on with a trust, that 
his holy Redeemer had called him out of darkness 
into his marvellous light. The protracted disease 
which terminated his life, was often attended with 
much bodily suffering, which he endured patiently, 
and expressed near his close, that through great 
mercy he was favored to realize his hope in Christ, 
and to feel his Heavenly Father near to support and 
sustain him. 


——, On the 12th of Fourth month last, 
residence in Elmore, Vt., Barpary, wife of Benja- 
min Stone, aged 73 years,a worthy member of 
Starksborough Monthly Meeting. She was favoured 
to bear her severe bodily sufferings with Christian 
patience, and, we humbly trust, was mercifully pre- 
paied, through the love of God in Christ Jesus, to 
meet the pale messenger with calm resignation. 
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WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL REPORT. 
A Report from the Boarding School Committee 


was received and read, and their care in the su- 
pervision of the Seminary approved by the Meet- 
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ing. As the sum of money subscribed by | 


Vriends for the erection of a farm house and 
barn, does not amount to the estimated cost of 
the buildings by about $1500, the raising this 
sum 1s referred to the care of the different Meet- 
Ings, to receive from Friends such further volun- 
tary contributions as they may be disposed to 
give ; so as to make upat least the above amount. 
The money collected to be paid to the Treasurer 
of the Institution. The report is as follows: 
To the Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee appointed to superintend the 
Boarding School at West-town, Report, 
ee during the year ending Tenth month, 

549, there were admitted into the School tifty- 
three boys and ninety-one girls, and the number 
of pupils for the same period was one hundred 
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and ninety-one; viz. one hundred boys and nine- 
ty-one girls. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the Cholera 
as an epidemic disease, in various parts of our 
land during some portions of the year, no case of 
the kind occurred at the School, and the family 
there was favoured with a usual degree of health. 

Meetings for Divine worship have been regu- 
larly held on the First and Fifth days of the 
week, as in former years; the usual order and 
discipline of the School were maintained; the 
domestic concerns have been satisfaetorily con- 
ducted ; and harmony has prevailed throughout 
the Institution. 

The School has been visited at stated periods 
by sub-committees appointed for the purpose, 
who have also attended the examinations at the 
close of the sessions. From their reports we 
learn that the progress of the pupils in their 
various studies, including, besides the principal 
branches of the Mathematics and the Greek 
and Latin languages, the most useful parts of a 
practical education, has been nearly correspondent 
with what we have heretofore observed. 

The disbursements for family expenses, sala- 
ries, wages and incidental charges have been 
$17,238 53, and for repairs and improvements 
$447 43, making together $17,685 96. The 
amount charged for board and tuition is $15,- 
291 46; the profits on merchandise, and the 
receipts from the saw-mill and for rent of tenant- 
houses, were $771 47, making collectively $16,- 
062 93, leaving in the School department a defi- 


at her | ciency of $1,623 03. The net income from the 


rent of the farm was $1,298 9), which being 
carried to the credit of the general account, there 
remains a balance against the institution of 
$324 13. 

Since last Report, the bathing establishment 
for the Girls, consisting of fourteen bath tubs 
with seven shower baths, furnished with hot and 
cold water, has been completed ; and the Girls 
gallery has been thoroughly repaired. The cost 
of the former was $1,048 96, about half of 
which was defrayed by voluntary contributions ; 
the remainder, together with the expense of re- 
pairing the gallery, (the latter being about $400, ) 
was paid out of other funds of the Institution. 

The subscriptions received being such as to 
warrant the proceeding, preparations have been 
made for going on during the present season, 
with the erection of a house for the aceommoda- 
tion of the farmer, and of persons visiting the 
School, which is to be placed contiguous to the 
present mansion, but so as not to require the re- 
moval of the latter, previous to the completion of 
the new one. 

The subscriptions which have thus far been 
paid into the hands of the Treasurer, for the pur- 
pose of erecting the house and barn, as proposed 
last year, amount to the sum of seventy-four 
hundred and two dollars and fifty cents, ($7402 
50.) 
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The Committee continue solicitous that this 
important and interesting Seminary may be con- 
ducted in such manner as to answer the design of 
its original establishment, that of furnishing to 
the rising generation of our Society, a religious 
and guarded education, consistent with the prin- 
ciples of our Christian profession. 

It is very desirable that parents and guardians 
of the children placed in the School, should care- 
fully avoid furnishing them with any articles of 
dress, which, in colour or form, are incompatible 
with the plainness and simplicity into which the 
Truth always leads its consistent professors. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which attend 
the conducting of such a school where a great 
diversity presents in the disposition and habits of 
the pupils, the Committee believe, that as it is 
managed under the spirit of Christian love, anda 
well regulated discipline is maintained, it will 
continue to shed a beneficial influence upon the 
youth, which will manifest itself in after life, and 
thus, under the Divine blessing, contribute to the 
spread of sound principles and practice. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com. 


mittee, THomAs Krmper, Clerk. 
Philadelphhia, Fourth mo, 12th, 1850. 





A MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


That pious feeling amongst sailors which is so 
frequently awakened by the vicissitudes of their 
lives, has caused the name of ‘ Providence’ to be 
given to more than one coral reef and desolate 
island in the Indian Seas. Rarely, perhaps, has 
it been more appropriately bestowed than ona 
small rocky islet which lies to the northward of 
the Mozambique Channel, a few days’ sail from 
the Isle of Bourbon. This was shown in a nota- 
ble instance which occurred there about thirty 
years ago. The story is scarely known even to 
the mariners of the nation to which the hero of it 
belonged ; and therefore to make it familiar to 
our readers may not be thought undesirable. 

In the year 1820 M. Cremasy, the captain of 
a Bourbon trading vessel, resolved to visit the 
little island of Providence, in order to obtain a 
cargo of cocoa-nut germs for planting in the colony 
to which he belonged. The appliances for navi- 
gating the eastern coast of Africa were at that 
time very rude. Chain-cables were unknown ; 
and the only kind in use were made from the 
fibres of the palm, similar to those which are 
called goumoutou in the Celebes, and coir on the 
Spanish main. These cables were very liable to 
be cut by the sharp reefs and coral bottoms which 
abound in the Indian ocean; and in order to 
spare the anchors, a wooden frame filled with 
stones, called a pégase, was the frequent substi- 
tute. 

Immediately on his anchoring in this manner 
off Providence, M. Cremasy went on shore, and 
sent back his boat with her crew to the ship, 
while he explored the island. He had been thus 
occupied for some time, when the cable of the 
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pégase broke, and the vessel was carried out 4, 
sea by one of the violent currents which set of 
these shores. The mate made sail as speedily 
he could to regain the anchorage; but he w« 
unable to head the current, and night fell whij. 
he was endeavoring to doso. The captain, Jef 
ashore by this accident, had on at the tine 
nothing but a jacket and a pair of white trousers, 
and for his sole weapon a manchelte, a kind of 
short sabre used in boarding. When he foung 
himself condemned to pass the night on this 
desert island, his first care was to construct a place 
of shelter; and with the broad leaves of the 
cocoa-tree he built up an ajoupa, or hut, and 
made his supper of cocoa-nuts, eating the fruit 
and drinking the milk. He did not sleep over 
soundly, for he was tormented by a vague appre. 
hension concerning his vessel ; the sense of lone. 
liness oppressed him, and he was somewhat in 
fear of rats and other noxious animals. At day. 
break he was on the shore, anxiously looking out 
to discover a sail on the horizon ; but nothing 
was visible through the misty morning air. The 
sun rose and dispelled the mist, but his rays fell 
only on a wide expanse of azure sea, unbroken 
by any vessel. 
He sat down on a rock, and began to meditate 
profoundly on his future destiny. There was 
but one course open to him—to bestir himself for 
the supply of his daily wants. With his mar- 
chette in his hand, he set out once more to 
explore the territory of which he was the unwil- 
ling sovereign. He got nothing but a cocoa-nut 
for breakfast, and dined also upon the same fruit— 
a luxury to a schoolboy, but not held in equal 
estimation by a hungry sailor, though he thought 
himself lucky that the island produced anything 
eatable. By dint of prosecuting his researches, 
M. Cremasy succeeded in discovering an addition 
to his vegetable diet in the shape of some wil 
cucumbers; but he was unwilling to eat them 
raw, and had no means of cooking them with 
fire. A native, if the island had been peopled, 
would have lit one for him by the friction of two 
bits of wood. He remembered the method of the 
savages; and procuring a light sort of wood, 
made a hole in it with another piece of a harder 
kind, which he fashioned to a point, and by twirl- 
ing it rapidly, endeavoured to kindle a flame; 
but whether from accident or want of skill, he 
was not successful in his first attempt; and when 
the sun went down, he was once more left in 
darkness. On the following day he again — 
out for the ship, but again without success. | ; 
therefore redoubled his efforts to procure fire, 40 
by dint of perseverance, at length produced. ® 
light smoke from the wood. He then hastily 
collected some fibres of the cocoa-nut, ~~ 
them in contact with the ignited substance, 2” 
at last was rewarded by a brilliant spark, which 
presently broke into a blaze. He now got va 
gether a sufficient quantity of wood to keep‘ ' 
fire in all night, heaped it with branches and drie 
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4 watched it with interest until the 
aaa mite broke. Tired out with his — 
tions, he at length fell asleep, but had - s ape 
long, before he was awakened by a singular re 
as if some one was slowly creeping towards - 
He opened his eyes, and looked wistfully into the 
obscurity of the dawn, and presently saw a ~~ 
object stealing across the sand. He grasped his 
manchette, and waited nervously for its nearer 
approach. At length he discovered that it was 
an enormous turtle, come, according to the habits 
of that animal, to lay its eggs in the sand above 
high-water mark. The turtles always select a 
situation that catches all the rays of the sun: 
they make a hole in the sand, cover up the eggs, 
and fifty days afterwards, without fail, their in- 
stinct brings them back to disinter them. At the 
moment when the layer of sand which covers 
them is removed, the young turtles break their 
shells, and follow their dam to the water’s edge ; 
and when they reach the waves, they make them- 
selves fast to her belly, and are towed out to sea, 
to qualify them in time for the feasts of alder- 
men. 

As soon as M. Cremasy ascertained who his 
early visitor really was, he walked stealthily to- 
wards her, and turning her on her back, kept 
guard over her till broad daylight came, when he 
despatched her. It was a task of some difficulty 
to cut her up; but when he had succeeded, he 
found himself repaid for his trouble. The turtle 
was in capital condition. He boiled the meat, 
which he thought excellent, and preserved the fat, 
which he disposed of in the shells of the smaller 
turtle left on the shore ; and out of the fibres of 
the cocoa-nut he made wicks; in this manner con- 
structing a very notable sort of lamp, antique in 
fashion, and, moreover, highly useful. To season 
his turtle, he then procured salt from the evapo- 
ration of sea-water, and converted the shell of 
his visitor into a caldron. With these civilised 
means of cooking, he ceased to enjoy his cocoa- 
nut milk, and laid in a stock of fresh water, ob- 
taining it by sinking a well in the sand. 

It soon became necessary to wash his linen, but 
he could not bring himself to the resolution of 
remaining a single instant entirely naked ; he 
therefore would only arrange one garment at a 
time, wearing his trousers until his shirt was 
dried, and vice versd. He next burnt a clear 
space round his hut to keep off the rats, and for- 
tified himself within a ditch, well fenced against 
intrusion by sharp palmetto branches and the 
stiff leaves of prickly pears. 

In the course of his walks he had seen a num- 
ber of pigeons, who allowed him to get tolerably 
close to them; he therefore set to work to hunt 
them down on foot with a long pole, and thus 
added a very agreeable dish to his repasts, for 
when roasted, they proved extremely tender and 
succulent. With flesh and fowl to supply his 
table, it was not long before he got the third 
quisite of a good dinner. On the south side of 
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the island was a coral reef, upwards of ten leagues 
in length, which the tide, when it went out, left 
high and dry. At low water the fish hid them- 
selves in immense quantities in the hollows where 
the water remained, and our solitary islander dis- 
covered in this fact a new source of profitable 
employment. Every day at low water he went 
out to the reef, sought for the reservoirs which 
contained the greatest number of fish, and then 
harpooned them with his boarding sabre; some 
of these he salted and dried, the rest were imme- 
diately cooked. 

But however earnestly M. Cremasy laboured 
to improve his position, one thought dominated 
all others—the hope of finding the means of 
escaping from his solitude. When not employed 
in procuring and preparing his food, he passed his 
whole time on the look-out for any vessel that 
might shape her course within sight of Providence. 
His eyes were ever turned towards that point of 
the compass where his own ship had disappeared, 
and a thousand painful apprehensions disquieted 
him—the dread of its having been wrecked on 
some of the sunken rocks of that dangerous 
archipelago being the most paramount. But he 
was not one to give himself up for any length of 
time to inactivity. He knew the value of the 
proverb which tells men to assist themselves if 
they look for the aid of others; and accordingly 
he resolved upon constructing a beacon which 
should be visible at the distance of several leagues. 
It was not without difficulty that he succeeded in 
collecting a sufficient quantity of heavy wood to 
make a pile ; he heaped it above a mass of leaves, 
and placed dry branches in alternate layers with 
the trunks of the cocoa-nut and palmetto. This 
accomplished, his eyes once more wandered to- 
wards the ocean to seize the favourable moment 
for lighting up the beacon ; but day followed day, 
and his solitude grew more and more dreary. His 
only pleasure consisted in watching the frigate- 
birds as they chased the gulls, and robbed them 
of the prey which they brought home from the 
great waters. It was, after all, but a melancholy 
sort of pleasure, for the screams of the famished 
sea-birds did not tend much to enliven the solitary 
shore. 

M. Cremasy at length began to get uneasy 
about the condition of his wardrobe. How 
should he manage to cover himself, he asked, 
when his shirt and trousers were worn to tatters ? 
The necessity of the case suggested an expedient. 
He manufactured a kind of cloth out of the 
thread-like substance of the interior of the palm, 
which he wove together as well as he was able. 
It was not a first-rate production, but it served at 
all events to prevent the sun from scorching, and 
the night air from chilling him, and then he had 
the ineffable satisfaction of admiring his own 
handiwork. He managed also to fabricate a pair 
of sandals out of the ropy bark of the cocoa-nut 
tree. 


In this primitive ecstume he determined upon 
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The task was) for when M. Cremasy took leave of Proy;j 
not difficult, for Providence is little more than | he left behind him a small stock, which | 
two leagues in circumference, and the surface is | plied as he had desired. 
nearly level. About one-third of it, the part| grateful remembrance for the merey which | 


examining the island thoroughly. 


which lies to windward, is. covered with a forest 
of cocoa-nut. The currents and the prevailing 
winds have cast innumerable seeds on the eastern 
shore, where they have germinated, taken root, 
and in the lapse of ages created the forest we 
speak of. The remainder of the island is merely 
a sandy plain, with stunted shrubs scattered here 
and there; but little grass, and what there is, 
coarse in touch, and salt to the taste. A more 
desolate spot altogether can hardly be imagined ; 
but here it seemed probable that M. Cremasy 
was destined to end hisdays. Deliverance came, 
however, when he least expected it. 

He was one evening returning to his ajoupa in 
a very pensive mood, absorbed in thoughts of the 
home he feared he should never revisit, when, as 
he stooped to gather some shell-fish for his supper, 
he fancied that something like the sails of a ship 
glittered on the horizon in the rays of the setting 
sun. He had been so often deceived by clouds 
which assumed the same form, that he was afraid 
to trust to his first impression. He watched the 
object steadily, and noted that, while the aspect 
of everything else changed, this alone preserved 
its first appearance, and, moreover, that it was 
nearing the island. He could no longer doubt 
that it wasaship. His heart beat high between 
fear and hope. Was it his own vessel or a| 
stranger? Should he at once light the beacon, 
at the risk of rapidly, and perhaps uselessly, con- 
suming what it had given him so much trouble 
to collect? But the sail drew closer. He re- 
solved to take his chance, and the moment it be- 
came dark enough for his purpose, he set fire to 
the pile. A pyramid of flame shot up into the 
sky, and a minute afterwards the report of a gun 
assured him that the signal had been seen. He 
now listened intently, and the next sound that 
reached his ears was the noise of the oars in the 
row-locks, as with measured beat they urged a 
boat to the shore. ‘The keel grated on the rocky 
bottom ; but he had already hailed the crew, and 
in the joyous answer that floated over the waves 
he heard his own language, and recognised the 
voices of his shipmates. The vessel in the offing 
was his own, and the mate had come back to look 
for him. Carried away by the violent currents, 
and water and provisions failing, the former had 


been obliged to make for Anjouan, near Magotte, | 


to victual the ship; he then returned in search 
of his captain. 

The exile wrote the history of his thirty-two 
days’ imprisonment, and placed it in a bottle, 
which he hung on one of the most prominent 
trees on the coast. An English vessel passing 
by a few months since happened to send a boat 
on shore for a supply of cocoa-nuts, and thus dis- 
covered the narrative. The sailors also found 
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spared him.—Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal 





THE PITCH LAKE OF TRINIDAD, 

A correspondert of the Troy Whig, writin, 
from the spot, gives the following description o; 
the well known asphaltum or bituminous lake j, 
the island of Trinidad. 7 

“ Tmagine a black surface—a dreary, desolasp 

lack—spread out to the length of nearly half , 
mile by an eighth in width—slightly varied by 
many fissures—some of them but a step acros: 
some just too wide to jump—a few of these fs. 
sures filled with short shrubbery, but most of ther 
mere ponds of water, of water as clear as the 
mountain spring; and then imagine the whole 
bordered by a thick growth of trees and the 
graceful bending bamboo, and this whole border 
thickly hanging with a profusion and variety of 
beautiful flowers—I know not the spot elsewhere 
where the eye can rest on such a profusion of 
flowers at a glance—and this may possibly con. 
vey some general idea of the peculiarity of 
general view. For a closer inspection of the 
central part of the Lake I was obliged to repeat 
my visit the next morning, securing the services 
of a negro to carry the plank to bridge the ua- 
jumpable fissures. 

I then found spots where the surface of the 
pitch would gradually sink beneath my feet, s0 
that in a few moments I stood in a cavity ankle 
deep. Not wishing to pitch deeper, I changed 
my position. In other places it seemed to be 
boiling below; for the surface around me was 
bubbling and simmering like that of a pot over 
the fire, while the gas thus disengaged was very 
strong. ‘Though the surface of the Lake is 
generally too hard to receive a foot print—just 
hard enough to cut readily with an axe—tbere 
are places where the pitch oozes out in nearly a 
liquid form, so that one may dip it with a spoon 
Some of the water fissures are quite deep, afford- 
ing good bathing, and are tolerably well stocked 
with fish. 

Near the Lake I found a colored man engaged 
in boiling the pitch in several large boilers. A 
part of this he sells after boiling, in a pure state, 
and to the rest he adds a portion of lime, when 
it is shipped as mastic! He says that he has 
cut from the lake a great many hundreds of tons, 
but he never penetrates more than 10 or !* 
inches below the surface, and the whole is always 
filled again within two days afterthe cutting. The 
supply is doubtless inexhaustible. But the piteh 
is not confined to the spot I have endeavoured to 
describe. There are masses of it extending 
miles inland, and in several points it extends to 
the sea beach. At the last place it is cut out 


that the island was overrun with wild poultry ; “large quantities to ship to this city and some of 
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cece 
the islands to use in building and flagging the 
streets. It is used by the steamers, being large- 
ly mixed with coal for fuel, and is recently com- 
ing into use in the manufacture of petrolium. 





From the North American and U. S. Gazette. 
STATISTICS OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. 


Extent.—The extent of the Republic of Libe- 
ria on the west coast of Africa, was thus defined 
at a recent meeting of her Legislature. Com- 
mencing at the mouth of the Grand Cape Mount 
River, on the northwest, it runs due southeast to 
(}rand Sesters, in 4 deg. and 41 min., north lati- 
tude, and 8 deg, and 8 min. west longitude from 
Greenwich ; the mean parallel distance from the 
ocean being forty-five miles, and the length of 
coast from Cape Mount to Grand Sesters being 
estimated at four hundred miles. The right of 
possession and jurisdiction over all this line has 
been purchased, from the native proprietors, by 
the American Colonization Society. For some 
time past vigorous efforts have been made to pro- 
cure the Gallinas Territory. This tree: of coun- 
try is immediately west of Cape Mount, and is 
noted as one of the chief points for shipping the 
poor victims of the slave trade. It is thought 
that there will be no serious difficulty in securing 
it, as soon as the necessary means are received for 
the purpose. 

Population.—The inhabitants of Liberia, emi- 
grants from the United States and their chiidren, 
number four thousand. To these may be added 
about one thousand natives, civilized and admitted 
to the privileges of the polls and the rights of 
citizenship in general. The natives residing on 
land owned by the Republic, and directly amena- 
ble to its laws, are estimated at from 15,000 to 
29,000. The population of the allied tribes 
in the interior, who are bound by treaty to ab- 
stain from the slave trade under penalty of death, 
is not accurately known, but may be safely esti- 
mated at 200,000. 

Yowns and Settlements.—Monrovia, on the 
south side of Cape Mesurado, near the north- 
western boundary of Liberia, is the capital and 
chief place of trade. Population 1000. The 
other ports are, Marshall and Farmington, on the 
J unk river; Edina, Bexley and Rosenberg, on the 
Saint John’s river; Bassa Cove and Cresson, on 
the coast near the mouth of the last named river, 
and Greenville, Blue Barre, Louisiana, Sinol and 
Reedville, on or near the Sinoe river. The more 
inland towns are Caldwell, New Georgia, Mills- 
burg, Kentucky, White Plains and Heddington, 
on the Saint Paul’s river. 

Productions of the Soil._—Coffee, cotton, 
sugar cane, rice, indigo, Indian corn, potatoes, 
yams, cassadas, bananas, arrowroot, nuts of al- 
most all varieties, castor oil beans, ginger, pepper, 
cocoa, beans, peas, fruits, are various and abun- 
dant, and many other tropical productions. 

Exports —The chief exports are camwood, 
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ivory, palm oil, coffee, ginger, arrowroot and 
pepper. The value of these articles annually 
exported, as per official returns, is near $100,000. 

Imports.—Tobacco,” cotton goods of all kinds, 
silks, hardware, crockery ware, and flour, beef, 
pork, bacon, cheese, soap, candles, Xc., are im- 
ported into Liberia, principally from the United 
States, to the amount of $120,000 to $150,000 
per annum. 

Religious aspect.—Churches 28 ; communi- 
cants 2000; of whom 7U0 are natives and re- 
captured Africans. 

Education.—Schools 20; scholars 670, of 
whom 200 are native Africans. The Sunday 
schools embrace a far largernumber. In addition 
to these, the higher branches of education are 
taught in the Alexander High School, at Mon- 
rovia, and in the Methodist Conference Semina- 
ries, at Monrovia and White Plains. 

In the foregoing, we have merely given the 
statistics of the new Republic, as gleaned from 
official sources. ‘They may be relied upon as cor- 
rect. Cape Palmas being a separate colony, un- 
der the auspices and entire control of the Mary- 
land State Colonization Society, is not included 
in any way in the foregoing. 

At the present time, there is not a white per- 
son in Liberia at all connected with its govern- 
ment. The few that are within its limits are ex- 
clusively occupied in missionary operations among 
the natives. Among other interesting facts, the 
colored man is there working out the problem of 
self-government. Past events have so far proved 
his entire capability ; let us try and endeavor to 
remove all obstacles from his path, so that the 
trial may be a fuir one. W. C, 








NEGRO SETTLEMENT IN MICIIGAN. 

There is in Cass County, Michigan, a large 
settlement of colored people from the Southern 
States. They have a fine location, well-tilled 
farms, neat and comfortable cottages and build- 
ings, and live an industrious and happy life. 
The Goshen (la.) Democrat says: ‘“ Yesterday 
morning, about fifty colored persons passed 
through our village, on their way to Cass County, 
Michigan. They had just been manumitted by. 
a wealthy planter in Virginia. Michigan affords 
many advantages to the colored man which he 
cannot have in any other State South or North ; 
and we are happy to be informed that, of many 
hundreds who have availed themselves of a home 
in Michigan, there are few who make unworthy 
citizens.” 


LIQUID GOLD, 


A few days ago, there was melted down, and 
cast into ingots for rolling, in the melter and 
refiner’s department of the Mint, about seven 
hundred thousand dollars worth of gold; and on 
the same day, of gold preparatory for assay, 
there was melted nearly one hundred thousand 




































dollars more. The whole weight was about 3600 
pounds; and if rolled into a sheet as thick as 
7 a half eagle, would yield 545 square feet. In 
these three dimensions, of value, weight, and 
superficies, the day’s work makes a very respecta- 
ble show.— Philadelphia paper. 
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THE WORLD. 


Whilst, lost in universal dream 
The giddy crowd is hurl’d 
Along the gaily-eddying stream 

Of this deceitful world; 


Cle 


Jesus, in secret, still to thee 
Oh! point my holier way,— 

Bid me from each gay chain be free, 
To own a Saviour’s sway: 





a Bid me beneath thy parent wing 
a Still, Lord, in peace remain ; 
ey So every charm the world can bring 
af Shall tempt me all in vain. 
ie" So shall my soul to heaven above, 
* ‘A To thee, in heaven, aspire ; 
i So thy celestial light and love 
i ' Be all that soul’s desire. 
he 
a2 
Bre LOOKING UPWARDS IN A STORM. 
God of my life, to thee I call, 
Afilicted at thy feet I fall; 
When the great water-floods prevail, 
Pi Leave not my trembling heart to fail. 


7! Friend of the friendless and the faint! 

ie Where should I lodge my deep complaint ? 
a Where but with Thee, whose open door 

Invites the helpless and the poor. 


Did ever mourner plead with Thee, 
And thou refuse that mourner’s plea? 
Pe Does not the word still fixed remain, 
a i That none shall seek thy face in vain? 
4 
| : 


That were a grief I could not bear, 
Didst Thou not hear and answer pepe 
Bey But a prayer-hearing, answering God, 
y Supports me under every load. Cowrer. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


‘ 
ij 
P| { We mentioned, last week, the arrival at Halifax, 
A on the 4th inst., of the steamship America, which 
left Liverpool on the 25th ult. Since that time the 
i arrival of the steamship Atlantic which left Liver- 
eye pool on the 29th ult., has been announced. This 
ENE vessel effected its passage in eleven days and four 
ap hours. \ 
1 The difficulty between England on the one side 
Bh and Russia and France on the other, which has 
= | occasioned the withdrawal of their ambassadors 
; from London, on account of the proceedings of the 
is former government in relation to Greece, remains 
| unadjusted. But no serious apprehensions of hos- 
be tilities appear to be entertained. 
An attempt to assassinate the King of Prussia, by 
i shooting him with a pistol, was lately made. He 
+ was severely wounded; but appears to be on the 
ae, recovery. No reason is assigned for this attempt; 
> f nor does it appear to have resulted from any con- 
He i certed action. 
iF a Srayrna has been visited by numerous almost con- 
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tinuous shocks of earthquake. Thousands are »., 
ported to have deserted their houses, and Jodo, 
the open air, exposed to the inclemency of »,, 
weather; while others have taken refuge ‘oy }y.. 
the vessels in the harbor. The Greek Chure}, ».. 
Armenian College, and several mosques, were ore»: 
injured, and part of the city thrown down. 4 |... 
rocky mountain, about four miles from the city, ),,. 
been rent, and large masses of rocks dis\do», 
overwhelming some portions of the city jin |), 
descent. i 

The recent information from Havana is of ay ey. 
citing character. The people of Cuba appear 
have manifested no inclination to unite with Lope, 
and his invading party; and the government, be. 
sides bestowing rewards on those who were moy 
active in resisting the invasion, have adopted ener. 
getic means to repel any future attacks. A numbe; 
of prisoners have been taken who were supposed tp 
have been engaged in this unauthorized invasio; 
four or five of whom are reported to have been shot, 
and others confined in the Moro Castle, where 
access to them is denied to the American consi! 
One of those who were executed, is said to have 
been a boy, who asserted that he joined the expedi. 
tion under a belief that they were going to Califor. 
nia. The accounts from the island are confused, 
and furnish reason to fear that the indignation ey. 
cited by this lawless aggression may be visite! 
upon some of our citizens who were totally uncon- 
nected with the transaction. The executive of the 
United States appears to have acted with the utmost 
promptitude to prevent a breach of neutrality; but 
it is questionable whether he may not find cause to 
interfere on behalf of our citizens. 

General Lopez, who was arrested at Savannah, 
Ga., by authority of the United States Marshal, 
and afterwards released with demonstrations oi 
sympathy on the part of the citizens of that place, 
which certainly do them no credit, has been again 
arrested at New Orleans, for a breach of the laws oi 
the United States. 

By the recent arrivals from Europe, we are in- 
formed of the decease of the celebrated Philosopher 
and Chemist, Gay Lussac, who died at Paris on the 
9th ult., in the 73d year of his age. 

The steamer Panama has arrived at Panama from 
San Francisco, bringing, according to reports, up- 
wards of a million of dollars in gold dust. The ae- 
counts relative to the business prospects at ‘a 
Francisco are more encouraging than for some time 
previously. 

The copper companies, on Lake Superior, ar 
said to be carrying on the mining operations with 
unprecedented success. ‘The Minesota is reported 
to os lately brought down a mass of solid coppe! 
estimated at forty tons, 

The Texan troubles with the native tribes, do not 
appear to have diminished. Frequent notices ©! 
sanguinary contests are published. 

The Nashville Convention seems to contain 4 
slender representation of southern power. They 
continue to fulminate their impotent pro-slave'y 
resolutions, but are not likely to make any perms 
nent impression on public sthice. 

The proceedings of Congress are still marked 
with their stationary character. On the 10th inst, 
Senator Benton introduced a motion to postpone the 
compromise bill to the Spring of 1851 ; a motion, !" 


substance, to spel it indefinitely. No prospect 


appears of a speedy adjustment of the controversy 
between the advocates and the opponents of slavery: 
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